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ONE SHILLING 


Kevin McGrath writes: “How can the 
police be disarmed when the Roman 
Catholic minority are out shooting with 
machine guns? How are the police to 
retaliate? With batons? ” 


That was the furious response of the 
chairman of the Shankill Citizens’ 
Defence Committee to the decision of the 
stormont government (with the approval 
of the Unionist Parliamentary Party) to 
accept the recommendations of the Hunt 
Report: that is, to disarm the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary, and to. replace, 
and in part disband, the B-Specials. 


The following day an RUC constable was 
shot dead by a Shankill sniper during a 
street battle in whieh B-Special arms 
were used against the RUC and the 
British Army. 


Needless to say, the RUC and the 
military did not restrict themselves to 
batons in putting down the poverty- 
stricken ‘“loyalists’’, with their absurd 
Union Jacks, as they surged in their 
thousands to attack Catholic-gccupied 
flats in Unity Walk. 


If it wasn’t tragedy, it would be farce. 
You wave a rag on a stick as a magical 
symbol that you are cock of the walk. 
You believe the lies that are sold to you 
by the very people who are living off 
you. You echo their arrogant slogans as 
compensation for the squalid living con- 
ditions in which you live and bring up 
your families. 


And then, when it becomes inconvenient 
to continue the magic, your annointed 
leaders sell out totally, and betray you, 
abandoning you to the irrational fears 
that they have assiduously built up and 
maintained for all these years. ‘ 


As Bernadette Devlin said in West- 
minster on Monday, “In the 50 years the 
Unionist government has been in power, 
its most ardent supporters have been the 
Shankill Road people. They have given 
almost fanatical support. 


“ But what is their situation—95% of the 
houses have no internal toilets, 96% have 
no bath and 97% no running water. 
People follow the Rev Ian Paisley not 
because they hate Roman Catholics, but 
because they have been led and betrayed 
by a government which has used their 
religion to its own political ends. 


“The Unionist government led people to 
believe that there was virtue in the fact 
that they were Protestants—that this 
made them superior beings. They were 
told that to be Protestant was to be 
Unionist, that Ulster was British, Ulster 
would fight and Ulster was right.” 


Betrayal 


The feeling of betrayal that the people 
of the Shankill must now be feeling, 
betrayal by their leaders and by the 
British, can only be compared to the 
sense of traumatic betrayal of Czecho- 
slovak Communists in August last year. 


The Unionist party can hardly help now 


but split, with the collaborationist head 
going one way, and the body going the 
other. Ironically enough, this will in 
large part be a split along class lines, 
opening the possibility of a middle-class 
Hume-O’Neill style coalition administra- 
tion, founded on British bayonets, com- 
manding the support of a minority, or 
possibly a bare majority in the country. 


But the mass of working-class Protest- 
ants (together with a sizeable though 
reduced contingent of gentry) can be 
expected to become more and more 
alienated, to rally round the demand for 
a withdrawal of British troops, and for 
an end to British interference in 
Northern Ireland. 


In fact, it seems quite on the cards 
that a new type of Republican will 
emerge—Protestant Republicans,  de- 
manding a Protestant Republic. A theo- 
cratic republic, in the tradition of Calvin 
and Cromwell, with the Union Jack 
becoming the reviled emblem of the 
atheistic foreigner. 


For the splitting of the Unionists along 
class lines in no way implies the building 
of unity of poor people across the 
sectarian boundary. 


The reformist aims of the civil righters 
have now it seems likely been gained. 
But this has been done at an appalling 
cost. To break down the sectarian 
boundary within Northern Ireland now 
seems even more distant than it did a 
year ago, and with it the hope of truly 
revolutionary change which it would 
bring recedes into fantasy. 


Any, tendency for Catholics to feel that 
having been so long the under dog, it is 
time for them to have a turn on top, and 
to react with anything but horror and 


distress to the spectacle of British troops 


PROTESTANTS 


in gun battles with “loyalists”, will 
destroy the one flickering hope that 
could come out of the events of the last 
two weekends. 


On Sunday, October 5—-ironically enough 
the first anniversary of the historic 
attack by the RUC on a banned civil 
rights march in Derry—a crowd of Pro- 
testant men and boys with Orange sashes 
and banners set out on a march to 
Paisley’s vast new church, which was 
being opened that day. 


Defiance 


The march was through a Protestant 
area—but it was also in defiance of a 
blanket ban on marches imposed by the 
Stormont government. It was for that 
reason, not because it threatened to 
erupt in violence, that it was dispersed 
by the RUC, with the assistance of the 
military, using CS gas. 


This happened after a Saturday night of 
rioting as extremist Protestants in pre- 
viously quiet East Belfast fought troops 
and police in an attempt to invade a 
Catholic area. During this fighting one 
soldier “in panic” had fired off a burst 
from an automatic weapon. 


But the response of a spokesman for 
the Belfast Central Citizens’ Defence 
Committee on the Monday was that 
people on the Catholic side of the barri- 
cades were “extremely happy ” with the 
way the military and the RUC had acted 
during the weekend. 


British troops wearing bullet-proof 
vests advance in face of sniper fire 
into the Protestant Shankill area 
last Saturday night. On the right 
are the Unity Walk flats, target of 
Protestant attacks. 


For a radical civil righter these incidents 
should have called for a condemnation 
of the RUC for obstructing the march on 
Sunday, and in particular for calling in 
the military for assistance, and also for 
strong criticism of the firing “in panic ”. 


Again the fresh and greater violence of 
this weekend cannot be seen in isolation. 
One of the factors that helped to gener- 
ate it was the over-reaction of the 
previous weekend. And one factor that 
could conceivably have defused the situa- 
tion in some measure—though it would 
be foolish to believe that it would have 
had very much effect—would have been 
a firm demonstration by civil righters 
that they really do mean it about being 
for civil rights for Protestants as well. 


It seems likely that in the coming weeks 
there will be more occasions on which 
the civil rights of Protestants will be 
invaded. The reasons will be the same as 
those given for invading the civil rights 
of Catholics in the past—that they are 
disloyal, and so forth. 


In protesting actively at such invasions, 
it is conceivable that at last civil righters 
cou! gain Protestant recognition of 
their non-sectarian position. Many of the 
myths of Orange Protestant British 
Ulster have been smashed. There is a 
bare chance that such a policy could 
have some effect in preventing the 
growth of the new myths. 
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CHANGING BALANCE OF FORCES 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST | 


BILL HILLIER says that Arab-Israeli debate is still 
trapped in ‘question-begging formulas’ 


Anyone no longer comforted by the old 
stereotypes of the Arab/Israel conflict 
could be forgiven for finding the present 
situation more than a little confusing. 
Intense military and political activity on 
all sides seems to be leading nowhere— 
Tipples on a sfagnant pool of postures 
and cliches. 


There is a vague sense that a major war 
could erupt at any moment, but little 
idea of who would start it and with what 
objectives. The fact that deep changes 
are taking place under the surface is, as 
usual, largely obscured by the press’s 
persistence in basing its reports on 
assumptions which ought by now to be 
seen to have less and less relevance to 
the deep human and political problems 
underlying the conflict. 


Such question-begging formulas as “ the 
security of all states in the area” 
continue to find unexpectedly easy 
acceptance, although that neatly evades 
the basic issue of whether or not 
the Palestinian social formation— 
not currently expressed in the form 
of a_ state but obstinately alive 
is to be liquidated once and for all. 
It’s all the more illogical because by 
now everyone knows that the Palesti- 
nians ¢an no more be wished out of the 
Middle East than the Israelis can—in 
spite of Golda Meir’s recent classic reply 
to a journalist's question about the 
Palestinians: “ What Palestinians? ” 


The myths of imperialism are remark- 
ably durable. Not the least of them is 
that, as in 1949 and 1956, the rabbit of 
peace” can be pulled out of a hat by 
the incantation of complex and devious 
spells like the UN Security Council 
Resolution of November 22, 1967—a 
formula accepted by everyone except the 
parties to the conflict, the Israelis and 
the Palestinians. 


The real and perhaps lasting changes 
that are taking place in the structure of 
the Arab/Israel conflict should be looked 
at under three headings: military and 
political factors; objective social and 
economic factors; and subjective factors. 


The first are the most obvious; the 
second the most important; the third the 
most painful. The outstanding factor in 
the first category is the continuing 
military and political development of 
the Palestinian guerrilla movements 
(although it is not certain that the 
fantastic momentum of the past two 
years will be maintained). It is now 
conceded, even by General Dayan, that 
the guerrillas’ support from the Pales- 
tinian population is widespread, although 
it is'still more commonly tacit support 
rather than active co-operation. 


Guerrillas’ first 
milestone 


Even so the first milestone for -any 
guerrilla movement has been passed. 
Israeli military leaders now realise that 
while the overall situation remains the 
same, they will either have to pursue a 
much more active policy of repression 
(which will raise problems with inter- 
national opinion) or accept an increasing 
level of losses. 


For the Arab states bordering on Israel 
the guerrillas have so far been partly 
useful, partly a threat. On the one hand 
their comparative military success took 
the edge off the military impotence of the 
Arab armies, and provided a focgs of 
hopes for a glorious comeback. “Also 
their activities seemed to provide some 
incentive for the Israelis to make a 
package deal ‘“‘peace” including the 
return of lost territories. 


On the other hand, the package deal 


was only credible while the Arab states 
showed that they could, in the last 
analysis, bring the guerrillas to heel. On 
top of that, the guerrillas posed an 
immediate threat to the stability of the 
Jordanian regime, and more indirectly 
to that of the Arab nationalist states 
themselves. The policy was therefore one 
of massive verbal support coupled with 
acta repression, infiltration and buying 
off. 


This was Nasser’s calculation while he 
held out hopes that the combined pres- 
sure of the great powers, with a possible 
quid pro quo for Vietnam, would get him 
Sinai back without a fight and without 
too much loss of face. But according to 
sources close to the guerrilla leadership, 
Nasser is giving up hope that the great 
powers will intervene successfully with 
Israel. 


Nasser’s war 
for Sinai 


This means that at some stage he must 
expect to win back Sinai by force. This 
has implications for his policy towards 
the guerrillas, who would then have an 
important military role in spreading 
Israel’s military effort round her Eastern 
and Northern borders. In other words, 
much more positive support for the 
guerrillas could be expected, together 
with an attempt to build them more and 
more into the Arab. military structure. 


This could have serious repercussions on 
the political development of the Pales- 
tinians and particularly on the vital issue 
of whether the dominant line will be one 
of social revolution or simple national- 
ism. So far the Palestinian left has made 
some headway by pointing to the in- 
sincerity of Nasser’s support for the 
guerrillas, and thereby developing the 
theme that the struggle was not only 
against Zionism and imperialism, but 
also against Arab nationalism and reac- 
tion. 


If Nasser’s support for the guerrillas 
becomes more active, then this prop in 
the argument will seem to disappear, 
with a resulting loss of impetus for the 
left. This would be tragic, because a 
serious and friendly debate is now well 
under way between the Israeli and 
Palestinian revolutionary left (see Peace 
News, June 6, July 4; Black Dwarf, July; 
and New Left Review, September, among 
many others). 


More important than the changes in 
military positions and strategies, are the 
social and economic changes now taking 
place in “Greater Israel” as a result 
of the situation created by the Six Day 
War. To understand this we must refer 
back to the historical objectives of 
Zionism! 

Zionism differed critically from other 
forms of colonisation in that it did not 
seek to exploit ‘the “natives” and turn 
them into a proletariat. Its object was 
to recreate a whole nation of people 
complete with its own classes. The 
Palestinians were therefore not to be 
exploited; simply to be ignored or, if 
possible, expelled. 

The results of the 1948 war created the 
illusion that this objective had been 
achieved. An overwhelmingly Jewish 
state was established with a tiny Arab 
minority which created few problems. 
But the Six Day War, by expanding the 
boundaries of Israel and incorporating 
under Israeli control] the majority of the 
Palestinian Arab population, has put this 
question back into the arena again. 


New decisions will be taken and as far 
as one can see are already being taken. 


-The present form of this debate is an 


acrimonious argument between a group 
led by Dayan who argue for the 
economic exploitation of the labour 
potential of the Palestinians, and another 
group led by Abba Eban and Golda Meir 
who recognise the dangers in this to 
authentic Zionism and prefer to continue 
as close as possible to previous policies, 
provided the territorial and security 
problems can be solved. 


Of course, both parties would prefer to 
expel the Palestinians completely from 
Greater Israel, but recognise that it is 
probably impractical in the situation, 
unless a new war breaks out. Thus issues 
which had seemed to be historically dead 
are now alive again. 


But the debate itself may be of only 
marginal relevance because there is evid- 
ence that it is on the ground that the 
situation is really changing. The Israelis 
have established labour exchanges in the 
occupied territories which funnel Arab 
labour into low grade jobs inside Israel 
where they are paid at a lesser rate than 
Israelis. Arab labour is shipped home at 
night and Dayan recently announced his 
intention of ensuring that this continues. 


In other words, Dayan is proposing an 
exact parallel to the apartheid situation 
in South Africa—economic integration 
on a bourgeois/proletariat basis, but 
without civil or political rights, or even 
the met to live in the area in which one 
works. 


With the political stalemate that has 
been reached in the Middle East it is 
difficult to see how the situation and its 
direction of change can be altered, 
although it may be undramatic and 
slow. The Israelis can hardly refuse to 
provide employment for the Arabs; in 
fact they can make money and good 
propaganda doing it. 


Palestinians as 
servant people? 


In reality what will be happening is that 
relations between colonisers and colonis- 
ed will be normalising themselves in 
time creating a pattern more similar 
to that which exists in many parts of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. But one 
way in which this new pattern will differ 
from the standard pattern is that the 
resistance movement normally sparked 
off by such colonial situations will grow 
up with the situation itself. 


The results of this are completely un- 
predictable. It is unimaginable that the 
Palestinians will knuckle under to be a 
servant people. The psychological pres- 
sure of the surrounding Arab population 
makes it even more unlikely. We must 
for a time expect these two tendencies, 
of economic integration and the. prole- 
tarianisation of increasing numbers of 
Palestinian Arabs, on the one hand, and 
the growth of the resistance movement, 
on the other, to take place side by side. 


Lastly the subjective factor, which 
chiefly concerns the Palestinians’ chang- 
ing perception of their own future. 


After the Six Day War there was a rapid 
re-assessment of the Palestine problem. 
Under the leadership of Arab intellec- 
tuals many began to see that the previous 
line of propaganda and action was self- 
defeating. The concept of the “ demo- 
cratic state in which Arabs and Jews live 
side by side with equal rights” was 
established as a main plank in the 
programme and propaganda even of the 
nationalist Al Fatah. The critical ques- 
tion is how far this would penetrate to 
the Palestinian masses. 


Up to the present it is hard to assess 
how far this has happened. If the Al 
Fatah-oriented paper Free Palestine is 


x 


anything to go by, formulas are now 
being found to accomodate the new con- 
cepts with the old slogan of an ‘“ Arab 
Palestine”. Fred Halliday in the Black 
Dwarf, recently back from Jordan, if 
anything confirms this impression. 

The trouble with the “Palestine Prob- 
lem ’’, aS with many others, is that it is 
a national problem without a national 
answer. If you ‘are living in a refugee 
camp, or taking part in a guerrilla war, 
then distinctions between ‘‘an Arab 
state with full rights for minorities ” and 
“a democratic socialist state with equal 
political rights for all citizens” seem 
rather fine. 


Beyond narrow 
nationalism 


But such questions are of vital import- 
ance if a Palestinian/Israeli left alter- 
native is ever to become convincing. As 
things are, only, the left-wing Democratic 
Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (not the Popular Front—see 
Peace News, June 6) seems ready to face 
the implications of this. 

But the Democratic Front is weak,’ and 
under increasing threat in the changing 
situation. It is not helped by the failure 
of the left generally to distinguish be- 
tween the Democratic Front’s programme 
and the more narrowly nationalist pro- 
grammes of the other guerrilla organisa- 
tions. The Democratic Front needs all 
the help and publicity that we can give 
it. 
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A. S. NEILL talks to 
TERRY PHILPOTT 
about Summerhill 


We've had 
no criminals 


or MPs! 


A. S. Neill, famous educationalist 
and founder of Summerhill in 1921, 
celebrates his eighty-sixth birthday 
today, October 17. In this interview 
with Terry Philpott, Neill looks 
retrospectively at his life and 
times. 


Puiupott: As a young teacher you 
weren't a free educationalist. I imagine 
that Freud was a primary influence on 
you. What were the other influences? 


NEILL: No, I wasn’t, that’s true. At 21 
I was conventional—I even voted Tory! 
The only thing that I rebelled against 
then was dress in Scotland. But I was 
influenced by Freud, as everybody was. 
He had a great influence because of his 
discovery of the unconscious. And then 
when I was a headmaster in Scotland I 
came to see the futility of teaching 
children abstract equations when they 
were going to milk cows. 


PuHILPOTT: You are very wary about 
being called anyone’s disciple, but Homer 
Lane has proved to be a lasting influence. 
Can you tell me about the Little Com- 
monwealth which he ran ‘and which you 
visited? 

NEILL:I was only at the Little Com- 
monwealth for a weekend, and I hoped 
to go back and work there after the First 
War, but by that time it had closed. 
Before I went there I hadn’t seen any- 
thing like it. It was a decisive event 
for me to see the way in which ‘it operat- 
ed, and to watch the reactions of the 
children. 


At that time I knew nothing about 
psychology. I had ploughed through 
some books, but it was_Lane who showed 
me the way, who showed me that psycho- 
logy, that is understanding the child,-was 
the key in education. 


Puitpott: What about your time at the 
progressive King Alfred’s school, London. 
Why did you leave there? 


NEILL: It is true that it was fairly 
progressive. For one thing, there was no 
punishment, but it was very respectable 
and middle class, and hardly free enough 
—JI didn’t hear a four-letter word the 
whole time that I was there! 


But when I was there I was under the 
influence of Lane, and I agitated for 
self-government with the result that all 
the staff opposed me. In the end John 
Russell, who was then headmaster said: 
*“O.K., let Neill have his self-govern- 
ment’, but when the children came to 
me it was hell because it couldn’t work 
on a partial basis like that. I don’t re- 
member whether I was sacked or 
whether I resigned, but it was probably 
something of both. 

PuHILporr: But now 47 years after 
Summerhill’s foundation, how would you 
define free education? 


NEILL: It is putting the emotional before 
the intellectual. It is also leaving the 
child to develop naturally, but also 
remembering that we live in a com- 
munity, and, therefore, must obey com- 
munity laws. 

Puitpott: What would you say that 
Summerhill’s influence on education has 
been? ; 

NEILL: How can I tell? Nobody really 
knows. My books, of course, have been 


translated into many languages, but 
Summerhill is much better known in 
America than in this country. But then 
even today, 85% of British teachers are 
reported to be in favour of retaining the 
cane. It isn’t allowed in many countries— 
including Russia and the Scandinavian 
countries—but it is in the Roman 
Catholic countries where they use it a 
lot. 


PuitpotT: If I might turn to some criti- 
cisms. Some of your greatest admirers-——- 
Erich Fromm in particular—have said 
that you place too great an influence on 
Freudian psychology. 


NEILL: I think that they are right there. 
You must remember that my books were 
written decades ago, and that I now no 
Jonger think that, as a cure, psycho- 
analysis is the answer. I often found that 
psychoanalysed children were no more 
cured or happier than those who hadn’t 
been psychoanalysed. I want to prevent 
the kids from having to go to an analyst, 
and as far as I know only two of my 
former pupils have had to. 


No morality 


PHILPOTT: Secondly, you have been 
accused of overestimating an artistic and 
emotional response, and of underesti- 
mating the importance of an intellectual 
one. How true do you think this is? 


NEILL: I think that the intellectual must 
be in its place. What is the good of 
having a BA degree if you are hopeless 
in your logic? It’s an emotional thing. 
You have to be first happy and balanced 
and then you can study as much as you 
like. It is ridiculous to say that Summer- 
hill, therefore, doesn’t produce learned 
people. 

Amongst my former pupils there are two 
professors—of mathematics and history 
—a Biet Professor of the Imperial 
College, two university lecturers, a lung 
specialist, a surgeon, two female artists 


who have had West End gallery exhibi-- 


tions, and a few lawyers and doctors. 
Others have taken degrees at Cambridge, 
the Royal College of Art, London 
University and Manchester University. 
We've had no criminals or MPs, though! 


PuHILPpoTT: You say that one shouldn’t 
bring in morality when communicating 
with the child. How, for instance, would 
you approach an anti-semitic child? 


N&ILL: Well, if the child came to live in 
Summerhill he’d lose it in the com- 
munity. There are a number of Jews at 
Summerhill and nobody cares what they 
are. We have had two Negro children. 
One was a sociable sort, and the other 
a bully, but I don’t think that the 
children noticed that they were Negro. 


But you can’t do anything by talking. I 
haven’t had anyone who was anti-semitic 
so it isn’t something that I have had to 
deal with, but if you have a balanced life 
you never have a desire to hate anybody. 
What I do regret, I would say, is that 
I can’t take Roman Catholic or Orthodox 
Jewish children because you can’t have 
a school that doesn’t believe in sin and 
then have the child going to a confes- 
sion. It would give him awful complexes. 


Summerhill children aren’t 
But isn’t a 


PHILPOTT: 
forced to attend lessons. 


minimum standard of knowledge advis- 
able? Couldn’t a child leave illiterate? 


NEILL: That has happened with two boys 
—one couldn’t read at the age of 16— 
but both are now successful, skilled 
engineers. It is a handicap that the child 
normally overcomes by self-interest. My 
academically suecessful pupils couldn’t 
do the Eleven Plus—and I doubt if I 
could! But while it has happened here, 
it has also happened at state schools 
where, after all, the emphasis is on 
learning. 


PHILPOTT: Your earlier writing shows a 
sympathy with socialism but in later 
years you have tended to neglect politics, 
and, of course, you became disillusioned 
with the Soviet Union. How do you stand 
today? 


NEILL: I think that it all came about 
through what happened in Russia. After 
the Revolution in 1917, I was told what 
was going on in education. Jt seemed to be 
Summerhill on a large scale, I thought it 
was Utopia. But gradually I came to see 
that Communism was super-indoctrina- 
tion. I believe that the educational way 
is above politics, so I gave up—in educa- 
tion at least—seeking political solutions. 


Tory and Labour governments have 
made little difference to me personally, 
but in other matters I am left-wing in 
every way. I have always voted Labour, 
but I haven’t seen that socialism, where 
it has been attempted, has given freedom 
to the child. Maybe I’m prejudiced be- 
cause of Russian developments. 


I think that the Labour party is more 
democratic than the Tory party but I 
don’t think that you can have real educa- 
tion by government decree. Politicians 
just don’t do things like that. 


PuiLtpoTtT: Although you are an atheist 
you have a great deal of respect for 
Christ as a man, don’t you? 


NEILL: I expect that I am an atheist in 
that I don’t believe in God or eternity. I 
believe in evolution and humanity, but 
I don’t teach the children that, because 
I don’t want to influence them. 


I have, as you say, a great deal of 
admiration for Jesus. I think that he was 
a marvellous person but I agree with 
Nietzsche that the first and last Christian 
was crucified on a cross. And look how 
he is presented today? Look what they 
have done to the poor man with nowhere 
to go. There’s the wealth of the Vatican, 
bishops blessing nuclear submarines, 
Roman Catholic schools beating pupils— 
and Billy Graham! 


PuHILPotr: You have had a great influence 
on primary school education. Has the 
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development of educational thought 
made you optimistic about the future? 


NEILL: Oh, yes, to a certain extent. 
There’s an infant school down here (in 
Leiston, Suffolk) which is quite a happy 
little place. Some of the new primary 
schools are very good, but it unfortu- 
nately stops there, and then the children 
have to sit at desks all the time. Once 
the child goes to secondary school every- 
thing becomes intellectual and examina- 
tion-orientated. 


PHILPOTT: Which educational trends do 
you dislike? 

NEILL: Many of them. I dislike the 
whole idea that learning is education. I 
dislike people trying to form character 
when they haven’t sorted their own 
characters out. I’m also against centralis- 
ation in education. Ideally, I would like 
London, for instance, to have small 
schools outside of the city where the 
children could be taken. 


Large schools means regimentation, but 
mass production in education is only a 
part of mass production in society as a 
whole. I’m not opposed to the principle 
of comprehensive schools for I am in 
favour of equality of opportunity, and I 
think it is wrong that people should be 
labelled, but it is the practice of the 
principle which I dislike with the con- 
cern for examinations and the too large 
schools. 


How long now? 


PHiupott: And what of Summerhill’s 
future? 
NEILL: Well, I don’t really know. I 


don’t suppose that I shall live for too 
long now. My wife, daughter, and step 
son will try to carry on, but I don’t 
know how long any government will 
allow a school where the children can 
play all day if they wish. At least 
Britain, though, has been the only 
country where I could have done it. 


PuiLport: Are you fearful, then, for the 
future of schools with increasing govern- 
ment centralisation? 


NEILL: Actually, I am more pessimistic 
about the world itself because we have 
the means to destroy ourselves com- 
pletely, whether by nuclear weapons or 
nerve gases, and these weapons are in 
the hands of people who are undeveloped 
emotionally. There is always a possibility 
that they will be used. But I am never 
pessimistic about the children. 
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Rebel Christians encounter 
bayonets at St Paul’s 


Janette Hammond reports: October 11, 
last Saturday was the day the state went 
to church. To consolidate a new invest- 
ment, under which the Army buys 
Christian morality for £10,000, “D” 
Company of the Queen’s Regiment 
marched with fixed bayonets through the 
City of London to St Paul’s Cathedral. 
There, in a ritual with 2,000 civilian 
supporters, they were to dedicate a 
military chapel. 

A group from CHURCH, Christian Non- 


violent Action and Catonsville Road- 
runner—who have been campaigning 
over the past few months to stop this 
obscene spectacle—held a counter 
service on the steps of St Pauls, blocking 
the huge entrance to the Cathedral. We 
brought banners, flowers, balloons and 
food, and sat on the steps singing hymns, 
chanting and reading, while others distri- 
buted leaflets to passers-by and tourists. 


The leaflet was addressed to the troops, 
to the Dean and Chapter of St Pauls, and 


Underground tremors 


Kevin McGrath writes: Civil war within 
underground publications has been till 
now more or less confined to America. 


Last year there was Liberation News 
Service’s explosion, when part of the 
staff split from New York to a farm in 
the country with most of the equipment, 
only to be pursued by a furious posse of 
their former comrades. That was pri- 
marily an ideological dispute. 


A couple of months back, Berkeley Barb, 
one of the oldest underground papers in 
America had a similar crisis. This time 
the main hassle was money, and resent- 
ment by the staff at being treated as 
employees. 

Both crises ended with two publications 
in place of one. With Liberation News 
Service this was very confusing because 
both insisted on keeping the same name. 
In a way it was a relief when the country 
cousins folded, though they were the 
ones we rather preferred. Berkeley Barb 
continued publication with a completely 
new staff, and the former staff set up a 
paper called Berkeley Tribe on a more 
egalitarian and profit-sharing basis. 


Now the virus has struck in Britain. 


Trouble! 


Peace News may not have quite the same 
problems as International Times is going 
through this week. (The staff took over 
here some time ago in a completely non- 
violent fashion.) But we don’t have IT’s 
circulation either—and we do have some 
pretty awe-inspiring debts. 


We need your money, and we need more 
readers. Cheques to Merfyn Turner, 
Treasurer, Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London NI, made out to Peace 
News Limited. Please! 


International Times had, as we went to 
press, a furious internecine dispute 
under way. At one stage or another the 
police were called, a knife was flourish- 
ed, and there were threats of legal action 
and attempts to shift equipment. 


Since we haven’t been able to get to 
both sides, you'll have to wait for the 
full story. Dissatisfaction about the in- 
ternal organisation of the paper, and 
fears that it was in danger of ceasing 
to be a genuine organ of the under- 
ground would appear to be one factor. 


It appears quite possible that, as with 
the Barb and LNS, we'll end up with 
two papers instead of one, which would 
be fine. Just so long as we don’t end up 
without any. 


to all spectators, asking them to sever 
their connections with military violence 
and with war glorification in what is 
supposed to be a house of prayer. Jesus 
Christ taught nonviolence. Could such 
a gentle, itinerant revolutionary fit into 
such a hideous ceremony? 


Over an hour passed without interrup- 
tion from the authorities, but soon after 
we were instructed that we could only 
continue our service if we got off the 
steps and held it on the pavement below. 
We first refused to move and carried 
on singing. As the police moved in we 
knelt to receive Holy Communion. 


This did not deter them from breaking 
us up, however, trampling over our 
flowers, spilling the wine and dragging, 
or escorting, us down the steps to the 
pavement. There we continued our 
service surrounded by a cordon of police. 


We sang our hymns loudly, as real-life 
dignitaries, caricatures from a long for- 
gotten world, began to walk up the steps 
into the Cathedral. The soldiers could not 
help but be aware of our presence as 


we sang and chanted ‘Out, demons, 
out! ” and “ Worship not war! ” 
As the soldiers marched into the 


Cathedral, the Lord Mayor of London 
himself, scarcely able to stand under all 
his regalia descended from his Rolls, 
and staggered up the steps, the huge 
doors of St Paul’s opening to engulf him. 


If any of us had any illusions about the 
church as a liberal institution, they were 
certainly dispelled at this latest example. 
of the established church’s complicity 
with the war machine. 


WRI 
PLANS 
‘BOOK 
OF THE | 
FILM’ 


A book-length report of the Haverford 
triennial conference in August of the 
War Resisters’ International is planned 
by the WRI. 


It will be the first time such a full report 
of a triennial has been published by the 
WRI. This reflects the strong feeling of 
the conference for building an awareness 
of community among members of the 
constituent sections, and will to some 
extent make up for the fact that attend- 
ence by Europeans was _ necessarily 
limited by the conference being held in 
America. 


The mimeographed book will contain the 
text of most speeches, plus commission 
reports and background papers. It will 
cost about £2 a copy. The actual go-ahead 
for publication is waiting until the first 
150 orders have come in—however 
supplies are likely to be limited. Orders 
to WRI 3 Caledonian Road, London Ni. 


Houses for 2,000 London homeless 


Kevin McGrath writes: The Greater 
London Council has announced _ its 
willingness to make available 2,000 
empty houses for the homeless—and have 
admitted that this is a direct effect of 
the squatter campaign. 

Already a number of borough councils 
in London have made similar moves in 
response to a government circular, which 
itself was confessed to be an attempt to 
pre-empt squatting. 


The canard that squatting was not an 
effective way to get homes for homeless 
people, and that it is no more than a 
self-indulgent game for activists, has 
been destroyed. Direct action has once 
again—as in the Kinghill Hostel cam- 
paign——been shown to work where every- 
thing else has failed. 


Piccadilly commune: 32 


still held on 


Jill Maguire writes: A spokesman from 
the Squatters group who took over 144 
Piccadilly and 16 Endell Street some 
weeks ago feels that pressure and harass- 
ment from his colleagues and the 
national press have considerably infiu- 
enced the belated decision to release on 
bail 40 of the 72 youngsters at present 
being held in the Ashford Remand 
Centre. 


They had been kept constantly on 
remand for six weeks, with no reasons 
given why bail was refused and sureties 
not accepted. Some of the London Street 
Commune believe that they are being 
held punitively because the charges 
against them are based on rather shaky 
legal grounds. With respect to 16 Endell 
Street, the main charge is resisting the 
Sheriff of London, but legal procedure 
states that no eviction order can be 
served by the sheriff between dusk and 
dawn—and he and the police turned up 
round about 2 am! 


Up until last week, people who had given 
sureties on previous occasions were not 
being accepted, and even when they 
were, there was the added difficulty that 
the youngsters on remand have to agree 
to live with their parents until the Court 


remand 


cases are heard. Often this is an impos- 
sible condition as their parents refuse to 
take them. . 


The Ashford Remand Centre has also 
been very restrictive in allowing visitors 
to the Squatters. Last. Saturday, 30 
“hippies” and 20 “ greasers” (Rocker 
supporters of the, London Street Com- 
mune) travelled to Ashford to see their 
friends only to be turned away on 
arrival. They- staged a peaceful demon- 
stration, walking with banners through 
the town centre, and later a few were 
allowed into the remand home to see 
their friends. 


Although there are now only 30 of the 
Squatters remaining on remand, they 
still urgently need people who will agree 
to stand surety. among Peace News 
readers there are those of you who feel 
you can help in this way, please contact 
the present headquarters of the London 
Street Commune, at BIShopsgate 3614. 


While critical in a number of ways of 
the events of 144 Piccadilly and 16 
Endell Street, I do feel in sympathy with 
the Commune in many of their aims and 
clearly in this case they are being very 
harshly and unjustly treated by the law. 


And that is the answer to the opposite 
criticism of the squatting tactic, that it is 
essentially reformist, and is a help to 
the authorities. For while getting rid of 
glaring abuses may indeed reduce dis- 
content and so reduce the demand for 
wider change, every reform brought 
about by direct action carries revolu- 
tionary implications, and brings to the 
awareness of discontented people the 
real possibility of making things better. 


The man who has been landed by GLC 
housing chairman Horace Cutler with 
the somewhat embarrassing kudos of 
being “one of the more reasonable 
squatter leaders” is Jim Radford. 


Back in July he helped the O’Connors 
move into a GLC house in Southwark. 
The norma! threats and bluster followed, 
and Jim was assured by GLC’s man that 
the house was vacant for a good reason. 
Eventually, Jim got on the phone to Mr 
Cutler and rapidly demonstrated that he 
knew a great deal more about the GLC’s 
stock of abandoned and boarded-up 
houses than the GLC appeared to. A 
rational politician knows when to 
abandon an indefensible position. Hence 
the GLC announcement. 


Now it remains to be seen whether any- 
thing will really come of it. The ex- 
perience with Redbridge Council earlier 
this year—which made vague promises 
of making houses available, only to rush 
ahead with a programme of vandalisa- 
tion and to bring Barrie Quartermain 
and his mob in to attack squatters—is 
still vivid. 


If the GLC is serious, it must set up a 
department with an adequate staff to 
deal with the work involved in getting 
the houses released. And it must accept 
that though old houses may not be up to 
the standard rightly demanded of new 
council houses, they can still be used. 


“At present, with the few housing 
associations they do deal with”, ex- 
plained Jim Radford, “the procedure is 
to decide which houses are up to 
standard, and then hand them over. 
What must be done is to let the housing 
associations decide whether a house is 
usable. 


“A house with an outside lavatory and a 
few broken sash cords and so forth may 
be a palace to a family living on the 
third floor in a single room with three 
children and rats. It’s ridiculous to refuse 
to feed a starving child because you can’t 
afford the HP sauce.” 


If all the empty council-owned houses in 
London were to become available, that 
would overnight make it possible to shut 
down every homeless hostel ‘in the 
capital. The message for radicals is to 


‘get out and apply the lesson everywhere. 


For those who have claimed to agree 
with the motives of the squatters but not 
with the methods, the role of taking up 
the GLC on this offer, and keeping it to 
its word is wide open. And every other 
council in Britain that can be coerced, 
or cajoled, or simply persuaded to take 
up the same policy will need the same 
attention. 


... It is your companies who have oversold the planes and the cars, 
polluted the air and water and baulked at even trivial remedies, so that I do 


not see how you can be morally trusted 


PAUL GOODMAN’S famous 


MESSAGE TO THE 
MILITARY INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 


now available as an attractive book, price 2s. (25 cents) 
postage 4d, 12 copies for 19/6d post free. 


HOUSMANS, 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1. 


Send for our new comprehensive lists. 
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Where is UN's Biafra policy? 


Roger Moody writes: Years ago Pro- 
fessor Belaunde spoke of the United 
Nations as: 


«|. a body in which there is always 
something that disappears: when two 
small powers have a dispute the dis- 
pute disappears; when a great power 
and a small power are in conflict, the 
small power disappears: when the 
two great powers have a dispute or 
when two small powers have a dispute 
in which the great powers are in- 
volved, the United Nations disappears.” 


At no time in the history of the United 
Nations (which next week commemo- 
rates its twenty-fourth UN Day) has the 
international body more successfully dis- 
appeared than when it comes to discus- 
sing the Nigeria/Biafra war. 


In Jast month’s General Debate, 25 
members—almost all from the smaller 
powers—spoke out on the war, while 
several urged direct UN intervention to 
bring about an arms embargo. 


But neither President Nixon nor Michael 
Stewart made any reference to the issue 
(Nixon didn’t even mention Africa) in 
their opening addresses, and U Thant 
“continued to feel that the right course 
was to leave the political aspects of the 
problem to the Organisation of African 
Unity (OAV) ”. 


Stewart’s attitude was contradictory, to 
say the least. He rejected the idea of 
using force in Rhodesia (“. . . to light the 
torch of war in Southern Africa would 
lead to every kind of terrible conse- 


quence ...’’) and firmly upheld the rights 
of self-determination for Gibraltar (“‘ The 
people of Gibraltar have a right to 
choose for themselves whether they will 
live under British sovereignty or under 
that of another .. . It is this right which 
it is Britain’s duty to defend.”). 


But he left it to others to express their 
views on the world’s most devastating 
current conflict, in which Britain is so 
heavily involved. 


France’s Maurice Schumann referred to 
the “. . . martyrdom of a population 
whose heroic personality has been affirm- 
ed by two years of trials and whose 
annihilation could only tarnish ... the 
image man has of man ”. Israel’s Foreign 
Minister Eban spoke of “freedom and 
peace (being) convulsed in Africa by the 
agony of the millions in the Biafran 
region of Nigeria ”. 


UN intervention 


Finnish, Icelandic, Swedish, Belgian, 
Irish and New Zealand representatives 
urged resumption of aid; Zambia taxed 
the British government and the USSR 
with complicity in mass slaughter; and 
President Khama of Botswana referred 
to the “restraint” which the UN could 
exercise. 


Attacking those nations—and the UN 
Secretary-General in particular—who call 
the conflict “purely an African one”, 
Mr Mhando of Tanzania pointed out: 


International 


Red Cross 


moves out of Nigeria 


Roger Moody writes: At the beginning 
of this month—and despite protests from 
Nigeria’s Chief Justice Sir Adetokunbo 
Ademola—control of the huge Interna- 
tional Red Cross relief operation in 
Federal Nigeria was handed over to the 
Nigerian Red Cross. 


Sir Adetokunbo is President of the 
Nigerian Red Cross and last week he 
pointed out that his seciety “. . . had 
neither the financial: nor the human 
resources to meet the .. . operation” 
(West Africa October 11). He had to 
call upon vountary agencies, state 
governments, firms, churches and indivi- 
duals to rally round “. . . to save the 
dying or soothe the wailings of the home- 
less and the helpless before it is too 
late.” 


Nevertheless, apparently ignoring this 
state of affairs in his own country, Chief 
Enahoro last week waxed indignant over 
Biafran refusal—on: grounds of security 
—to accept the most recent Red Cross- 
Nigerian draft agreement on_ relief. 
“Thirty or 40 aircraft should defy the 
Biafran leaders to take food into Biafra,” 
he told ‘“ Matchet” of West Africa 
(October 11). “ Mankind as a whole must 
now take responsibility for relieving the 


suffering.” But not, it seems, the Red 
Cross. 


From Biafra, Caritas—partner with the 
World Council of Churches in the Joint 
Church Aid (JCA) relief operation—has 
just announced that it is distributing 
more food to its feeding centres than at 
any other time this year except May. 
However, since Red Cross supplies are 
no longer available, and because of the 
increased scarcity of local foods, the 
situation is nonetheless worsening every 
day. 

Biafra is to receive 25,000 tons of wheat 
from the European Economic Community 
through JCA in the near future. It will 
also begin to receive supplies from the 
sixth Joint Biafra Famine Appeal Ship— 
the Columcille—which left Runcorn 
(Cheshire) last week, laden with salt, 
babyfood, medicines and protein foods 
for Libreville. 


Deckhands on the ship were Nigerians, 
who had been recruited in Lagos when 
the Columcille started relief operations 
in Federal territory last year. Asked by 
a TV reporter what they thought about 
the war, the Nigerians replied, “We 
don’t like war . . . taking food to hungry 
children is a good job. Y 


Biafra street 


actions In 


London, Canada, France 


After a hiatus of several months, demon- 
strators agains the Nigeria/Biafra war 
are at last coming back into the streets. 


On Saturday, October 4, about fifteen 
demonstrators from pro-Biafran groups 
in London lowered the Union Jack and 
raised the Biafran flag in its stead at the 
Commonwealth Institute, Kensington. 
They were protesting that both the war 
and Biafra itself were not acknowledged 
in the Institute’s permanent exhibition. 
The police were called to remove the 
demonstrators when they linked arms 
and sat down around the flagpole “in 
defence of the Biafran flag.” 


In Canada last month, Michael Stewart 
was barracked by anti-war demonstrators 
during his visits to Toronto and Ottawa. 
While outside the United Nations build- 
ing in New York a group from the 
Biafra Association and the American 
Committee to Keep Biafra Alive held a 
“wake” to mourn the memory of the 
massacred Easterners who died three 


years before. 

In France on October 2, about 60 French 
anti-war demonstrators started a fast— 
for a total arms embargo and immediate 
cease-fire—outside the UNESCO building 
in Paris. They were supporters of the 
Comite de Recherche et d’Action Non- 
violente (on Nigeria/Biafra) and planned 
to continue in relays throughout this 
week. Members of the Community de 
YArche also fasted in two towns in 
Argentina. 


Currently, preparations for Biafra Weeks 
are being made in this country and in 
Scandinavia. Norway’s Biafra Week is 
not due to start until October 22, but 
already advertisements in Norwegian 
daily papers, paid for by 200 firms, have 
raised over £100,000 for relief. Eight and 
a half thousand Norwegian retailers sold 
aid “tickets” at 2s 6d each in their 
shops. For details about.events in Britain 
during Biafra Week, see the Diary, page 
7 of this issue. 


“Nigeria and Biafra do not manufacture 
arms. They do not manufacture planes. 
They do not get these things from 
Africa. Nigeria and Biafra have been 
getting these weapons from other 
member nations of this Assembly. 


“. . It is the duty of the United 
Nations to intervene and to put an 
end to the situation where Africans are 
used as pawns in the hands of con- 
tending outside interests .. . Britain 
and the Soviet Union especially must 
not be allowed to fool the world by 
talk of defending the integrity of an 
African nation . . . Since when have 
Britain and the Soviet Union been 
genuinely interested in the unity of an 
African state...?” 


But the most powerful attack on the 
United Nations (and indirectly Britain 
and Russia) undoubtedly came from the 


Ivory Coast (which also recognises 
Biafra). 
Calling the war, “. . . the most devastat- 


ing, the most murderous and the most 
inhuman war in the history of the 
world ”—because two million people had 
died “in two years in such a limited 
area”—Mr Usher of the Ivory Coast 
compared the crisis with recent ones in 
Cyprus, Santo Domingo and the Congo, 
where the UN had intervened. He added: 


“The United Nations is in duty bound 
to deal actively . . . with anything 
likely to threaten the peace or the 
rights of man . . . History teaches us 
that the Swiss Confederation, which 
shows elements similar (to Nigeria and 
other independent African countries) 


was in 1848 torn asunder by conflicts . 


born of a diversity of religions. It 
became what it is today only because 
other cantons and foreign countries 
. offered their mediation ... and 
proposed a compromise peace.” 


After outlining the Ivory Coast’s opposi- 
tion to white rule in Rhodesia and South 
Africa, Mr Usher attacked fellow 
African countries for remaining “ in- 
different to this hecatomb which has 
already caused two million victims’. He 
then stated that the Ivory Coast would 
“abstain on any resolution dealing with 
(liberation from white rule) until an end 
is put to this shameful internecine war.” 


Such action is about the limit to which 


a UN member can go in the present. 
circumstances, other than withdrawing 
entirely from the Assembly. 


But virtually none of the US or British 
press has thought the Ivory Coast stand 
—or that of other nations—worth report- 
ing. It seems the UN is not the only 
forum where, in Belaunde’s words, a 
conflict ‘disappears ” in the face of big 
power indifference or complicity. 


George Lakey 
spends a year 
in Britain 

One of America’s leading experts on non- 
violent training arrived in London two 
weeks ago to spend a year in Britain 
“trying to build bridges”. 

He is George Lakey, co-author of A 
Manual on Direct Action, and one of the 


outstanding contributors to the Haver- 
ford WRI conference in August. 


, He has been so-to-speak “‘ seconded” by 
A Quaker Action Group to work with the 


Friends Peace and International Rela- 
tions Committee .at Friends House, 
Euston Road, London N1. 


“To build bridges across national lines 
among radical types” was the capsule 
definition of his intended role that he 
had arrived at last Tuesday. “But I 
keep on coming out with different 
answers when people ask me what I’m 
here for.” 


He’s also hoping to be able to do a bit of 
bridge-building between radical activists 
and their .straighter (and less active) 
sympathisers. An example of the kind of 
thing this could imply comes in an article 
by George Lakey in last week’s issue 
of The Friend, in which he raises the 
question why the London Yearly Meeting 
of the Friends is not engaged in a cam- 
paign of civil disobedience aimed at 
British involvement in Biafra. 


Away from Friends House, he is already 
working with the London School for Non- 
violence, and is planning to travel round 
the country. 


MASSIVE PROTESTS 
THREATEN NIXON 


Kevin McGrath writes: The biggest 
demonstration of dissent against the 
Vietnam war to date was building to its 
climax on Wednesday this week, as we 
went to press. 


It was to be a student strike, a limbering 
up of organisational muscles for the re- 
mobilisation of protest during the new 
term, building towards the main demon- 
strations in Washington and San 
Francisco on November 15. 


But it has taken on a momentum of its 
own. What was taken by most people 
until a couple of weeks ago as just 
another rou bit of student activism— 
and not particularly militant activism at 


“Under no circumstances will I he 
affected by this Moratorium.”—Mr Nixon. 


that—has suddenly, and unpredictably, 
taken on a totally new dimension. 


What is happening is that pretty well the 
entire seemingly defunct liberal opposi- 
tion to the war has been mobilised to 
take part in a simple act of protest. They 
are saying “No” out in public, and 
taking part in an activity that not long 
ago they would have seen as improper 
and disloyal, or abstained from because 
they would have been afraid. 


Everyone’s jumping on the wagon. Mayor 
John Lindsay of New York has been 
joined by mayors of cities across the 
country declaring their official support 
for the Moratorium. Flags at half-mast 
on all city buildings. Archbishops and 
Cardinals, Senators and Congressmen, 
businessmen and grape pickers, faculty 
and students. 


The wonder has been that Nixon didn’t 
think in time to undercut the whole 
thing and make it meaningless by declar- 
ing October 15 a day of national mourn- 
ing for the dead in Vietnam. He could 
have made Moratorium Day as meaning- 
ful an expression of anti-war feeling as 
Remembrance Day. 


But it is a lot more than that. In a 
liberal, mainly middle-class and timid 
way, it points a tremulous finger in the 
direction of the truly revolutionary pos- 
sibility of a General Strike against the 
war. 


And with 57% of the American people in 
favour of passing a law requiring that, 
no matter what, all American troops 
should be out of Vietnam by the end of 
next year (according to the latest public 
opinion polls) and with this figure even 
higher among working-class Americans, 
this is,a warning, however indistinct, 
that no®american President can afford to 
ignore. 
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ON CHRISTIAN EQUIVOCATION 


Allen 
Skinner’ s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


This will be my last regular ‘ personal 
comment” in these pages, although it is 
possible that I may from time to time 
ask Peace News staff to permit me to 
make an occasional contribution where 
the subject does not require that I shall 
have kept myself up to date with the 
movement of current affairs. 


I might perhaps claim to be opting out 
on account of my age, although in view 
of the continued activities of some of 
those older than myself-—-such as Fenner 
Brockway and his contemporaries in 
politics, to say nothing of Bertrand 
Russell—that could sound a little un- 
convincing. 

The trouble is that the events that have 
accompanied my years of superannua- 
tion have produced a profound disillu- 
sionment. I suppose that in any case 
when one is approaching the end of one’s 
life it is impossible to continue to nurse 
the view that what one has to say is 


likely to have any significant effect on 
the thought and actions of others. 


This natural scepticism as to the possible 
influence of what one writes, however, 
is today enormously outweighed by a 
sense of disillusionment coming from 
the essential futility of movements one 
has worked with, and a depressing sense 
that the new young generation has 
missed the real lessons that the past 
should have taught. Those who have read 
my earlier articles will recognise this 
theme and I will not seek to develop it 
again here. 


What I would like to do in this conclud- 
ing article is to return to an issue that 
arises from my last article. This related 
to the book by Malcolm Muggeridge, 
Jesus Rediscovered. The article brought 
me some correspondence from Peace 
News readers which in fact heavily 
underlined for me the things I find so 
distressing about the adherents to 
organised Christianity today. 


This is the pious disingenuousness that 
is spread like a slime over nearly all 
theological exposition, discussion and 
criticism at present. I say “nearly all” 
because there are areas of religious 
belief where it is clear what is the 
foundation conception of those who 
adhere to the particular communions. 


In such sects as Jehovah’s Witnesses, the 
Christadelphians, and the Seventh Day 
Adventists we are aware that their 
beliefs are based on the view that all the 
books of the Bible are to be treated in 
a literal sense as the inspired word of 
God. The consequences of such a view 
can result in some very strange incon- 


gruities and some queer contradictions 
as between the different sects, but we do 
at least know where we stand in regard 
to members of these sects. 


Academic disease 


Part of the trouble in regard to the 
generality of today’s exposition and dis- 
cussion around religion stems, I imagine, 
from the unhealthy condition of a great 
deal of academic discussion. When 
academic writing invades the public 
prints it is apparent that much of it 
consists in a demonstration of the 
writer’s capacity to exercise himself with 
the verbal apparatus available within the 
area of a particular academic discipline, 
rather than the application of genuine 
thought to the subject to be dealt with. 
Samples of this kind of thing are 
frequently to be found, for instance, in 
the Times Literary Supplement and the 
back pages of the New Statesman. 


With theologians the trouble goes 
deeper, however, and it is obvious that it 
is not this academic disease that afflicts 
Malcolm Muggeridge or my correspon- 
dents. The thing that I found most 
offensive in Jesus Rediscovered was a 
scornful reference to Honest to God, 
the. book ‘by Dr Robinson, the ex-Bishop 
of Woolwich. 


I have more than once deprecated Dr 
Robinson’s lack of candour in his careful 
avoidance of the doctrinal and credal 
consequences of his abandonment of 
what were in my youth regarded as 
vital aspects of the teaching of the 


Church. Mr Muggeridge equally rejects 
these aspects of the Church teaching. 


But, just as with Dr Robinson, he has not 
sufficient candour to proceed to the dis- 
cussion of the consequences for other 
aspects of the Christ story. In the 
circumstances, for Muggeridge to refer 
scornfully to Honest to God is gross 
effrontery—all the more damning in that 
he is apparently not conscious of this. 


I have presented a challenge on the 
issues referred to here in more than one 
of the articles I have written for Peace 
News. It seems to me that if equivoca- 
tion is such an important factor in the 
outlook that so many people claim to be 
the dominating influence in their lives, 
it is a very important demoralising 
influence in our society. 


In one of these articles I made the 
suggestion that those readers who were 
members of the Christian Communions 
should enter upon a candid discussion 
with those with whom they were associ- 
ated, in which they would clearly formu- 
late what they accepted and what they 
rejected in their published doctrines, 
and thus seek to settle what was the 
essential common ground that held them 
together. 


Whether any of them have ever done 
this I do not know, but there certainly 
has been no echo of it in these columns. 
In view of the widespread disingenuous- 
ness that accompanies religious discus- 
sion today it seems to me that, unless 
Christians find a way of proclaiming 
precisely what beliefs are at the centre 
of their outlook, they are maintaining a 
false and superficial unity at the expense 
of their intellectual integrity. 


r 


Water-woman (Paula Pritchett) 


FILMS/IAN DOUGALL 


Signalling through the flames 


CHAPPAQUA: A film by Conrad Rooks. 
With Jean-Louis Barrault, Conrad 
Rooks, William Burroughs, Allen 
Ginsberg, Ravi Shankar, Rita Renoir, 
Paula Pritchett. Distributed by Hunter 
Films. Awarded the Silver Lion at the 
Venice Film Festival, 1966. 


This film, now in Britain for the first 
time, is a semi-autobiographical record 
of Conrad Rooks, who became addicted 
to alcohol at the age of 14, and later, 
heroin, following a severe illness where 
morphine was prescribed by his doctors. 
Rooks directed the film, as well as 
appearing as ‘Russel Harwick”, the 
addict who is the centra] character. 


Chappaqua is Harwick’s home town. Here 
he grew up alongside American Indians, 
started on alcohol, graduated to heroin, 
peyote, hash, LSD. Near to the point of 
death or insanity, he flies to a clinic near 
Paris to be cured. The film spans his 
withdrawal period from entry to the 
clinic until his eventual release. 


Such a theme could well have disinte- 
grated into an eye-blinding collage of 
incomprehensible images, but Chappaqua 
is a competent, professional film, using 
colour, separation processes, and black- 
and-white film to convey with painful 
clarity the emotional states of the addict 
as he wrestles with withdrawal, and tries 
to enforce the present over the techni- 
colour odyssey that is his past.- 


His visions, hallucinations, are brilliantly 
coloured: haemoglobin sunsets sweep- 
ing across the cinemascope vision of the 
drugged mind; glimpses of gods, myths 
and rituals passed along the chromo- 
somes of generations burst into the 
perception from the darkest caverns of 
the brain; nostalgic visions of “ Water- 
woman ”, a beautiful girl who walks with 
him through an Elysian meadow, dressed 
in flowing white robe of delightfully 
high transparency. 


Reality has a fingertip hold on his vision. 
A real room in the clinic has a 
phantom-doctor whizzing past on ice- 
skates as Harwick begs for a fix. 'The 
nurses blend into Aztec temples, druids 
and Stonehenge, become a part of the 
vivid colour, the MHollywood-Western 
landscapes, the mirror lake and: Water- 
woman—which all exist only in his 
blistered brain. 

The end of the film tells us a great deal 
about the individual who becomes 
addicted. Harwick’s past is still flickering 


by like a bad film which cannot be 
switched off, but there is at least an 
outward improvement in behaviour 
acceptable to society— the disappearance 
of aggression, the end of his nervous 
tics and mannerisms. 


But he has to fantasise about his release 
and, we guess, learns from his inner 
vision this time. It is not enough to 
leave quietly by car—a helicopter has to 
come and pick him up, still wearing his 
cowboy hat. The Adventurer, looking for 
adventure which can never be realised, 
for a glory that died with the last of the 
Mohicans, for a woman who does not 
exist. 


But as this fantasy-helicopter takes off 
and circles the clinic, with Harwick 
waving arrogantly to the nurses below, 
we see a figure, Harwick, climbing up 
the clock-tower of the clinic, perilously, 
until he reaches the top. For an inter- 
pretation of this, we have to listen to 
Conrad Rooks himself: 


“You have to leave a part of yourself. 
In other words, you never get out 
totally unscathed. There is always 
going to be a part of you that wants to 
get out of your head, you know. And 
you have to learn that (drugs) just 
isn’t the way—which I think is essen- 
tially the problem that faces many 
young people today.” 


Rooks based the film on his poem called 
“Chappaqua”, which dealt with the 
process of maturity, with sadness at 
leaving his childhood home behind, and 
with the death of a loved one. William 
Burroughs tried to forget a deep per- 


sonal tragedy with drugs. Jean-Louis 
Barrault, who plays the clinic doctor 
in the film, was a room-mate of Antonin 
Artaud at the time of his addiction to 
opium. 

It was Artaud who influenced Rooks in 
his approach to the film, in that, as 
Artaud said, “you have to get on the 
cross and signal to the audience through 
the flames”. Barrault’s sympathy, 
coupled with Rooks’s and Burroughs’s 
personal experience of heaven and hell, 
are major factors in explaining the ex- 
ceptional quality of Chappaqua. 


The cinematographer was Robert Frank, 
who was up to the challenge, and his 
photography of the beautiful, yet terrify- 
ing hallucinations, with complex super- 
impositions that really work with one 
another, together with the creation of 
elysian fields, erotic fantasies, and the 
space of the visionary landscapes still 
linger on. 


Ravi Shankar composed an original score 
for the film, and Rooks edited the film 
around Shankar’s music, bit by bit. “ Out 
of the ideas I got from him in terms of 
the music ”’, says Rooks, “I created more 
of the film from them. In other words, he 
was showing me-the way to go, so why 
not go that way?” 


Allen Ginsberg makes a brief appear- 
ance, and Burroughs plays Opium Jones, 
sometime phantom, pusher, and prophet. 
Paula Pritchett played Water-woman, the 
haunting, unattainable dream-woman, in 
fully colour. The film can be seen at the 
Electric Cinema, Portobello Road, on a 
ageeon of Saturdays commencing Novem- 
er 1. : 


THE ELECTRIC CINEMA 


The Electric Cinema, Portobello Road, is 
run- by three young people for the 
inhabitants of Ladbroke Grove. It is 
central enough to be within striking 
distance of any West Londoner, and any 
Londoner who has a car. 


It is a cinema club, membership costs 2s 
6d, all seats are 5s. The Club is non 
profit-making. Starting with one _ late- 
night show, they recently changed to two 
shows nightly, but found that the in- 
formal atmosphere and the sense of 
community that had prevailed with the 
somewhat timeless nature of the once- 
nightly shows had disappeared. 


So from next week they are reverting to 
the original scheme—one three-hour 
show of music, short films and full-length 
features, from Thursday to Sunday in- 
clusive, all for five bob a night. I can’t 
think of better value for money any- 
where else in London. 


The cinema seats 500 people. The first 
showing of ‘“ Chappaqua” is to be a 
charity show, with the takings being 
shared between Release, the organisation 
giving help to addicts and others in 
trouble with the law, and the Notting 
Hill Peopie’s Association. 


Letters 


Apartheid judge? 


Ian Dougall’s report headed “High 
Court Judge Backs Apartheid ” (October 
3) is wrong in one material particular: 
Sir Reginald Payne is not the President 
of the Law Society: he is a High Court 
Judge. The office of President is held by 
a near relative, Robert Payne, of this 
city (Hull) and the similarity of names 
has doubtless led to the confusion. 


Ian Dougall indicates surprise that one 
of our judges should express himself in 
the manner indicated. Is it so surprising? 
History tells us the judges as a body 
have shown a reluctance to accept change 
and many—but not all—have been care- 
ful to accept the dictates of the execu- 
tive in the form of government policy 
without question. One _ recalls _ the 
speeches of the judges in Parliament 
when the question of the abolition of the 
death penalty was being debated. 


It is when individuals challenge national 
policy and place themselves in conflict 
with the law that those practising in the 
latter can utilise its provisions to make 
a little progress. 

The case of Liversidge v Anderson high- 
lights the doubts thrown upon the right 
of a government, through its ministers, 
to make decisions upon information not 
disclosed to the other party—or the 
court. Since then, and the Crichel Down 
case, one can discern a desire for more 
publicity in regard to, and discussion of, 
executive decisions. 


Lawyers play a greater part than is often 
realised in protecting the rights of 
individuals. 


Leonard A. Bird, 
Bird and Clarke, Solicitors, 
Grey’s Chambers, 15 Jameson St, Hull. 


Ian Dougall replies: I am grateful to Mr 
Bird for his letter pointing out that it 
is Mr Robert F. Payne who is President 
of the Law Society, while Sir Reginald 
Payne is a High Court Judge. 


Further enquiries have revealed that 
both the above-named gentlemen were in 
South Africa during the summer, on 
independent visits in a personal capacity, 
and that both made statements to the 
press during this time, which I inadver- 
tently lumped together because of the 
similarity of names. 


I have consequently attributed to Judge 


Biatra 
week 
Oct 24-31 


17-20 Oct Fri-Mon 


PORTSMOUTH. 6 pm Friday to 6 am 
Monday. Guildhall steps. ‘‘60 hour fast 
in protest at government’s 
support of genocide in Biafra ’’. Leafieting 
and collecting of signatures for Biafra 
petition. Night accommodation available. 
Further details: Portsmouth Area Peace 
Action Group, ¢/o 15 Bransbury Road, 
Eastney, Portsmouth 34473. 


continued 


21 Oct Tuesday 


LONDON N8, 8 pm. 122 Hillfield Avenue, 
Haringey Action Committee for Peace 
in Nigeria and Biafra. 


23 Oct Thursday 


LONDON N4. 7.30 pm. 13 Goodwin Street. 
Working meeting (producing posters and 
finalising demo arrangements) of the Noa 
Arms for Nigeria Campaign. Nearest tube 
Finsbury Park. 272 5524. 


24 Oct Friday 


LONDON, 3 pm. Shell International Centre 


Payne the lengthy statements made by 
Mr R. F. Payne, President of the Law 
Society, on his visit to South Africa, 
Swaziland, and Zambia. To set the record 
straight, the following was the contribu- 
tion by Judge Payne to press reporting: 


“(Judge Payne) . . . was impressed 
by what he had seen being done for 
Africans in South Africa, particularly 
concerning education and welfare. Sir 
Reginald said he did not wish to com- 
ment on the internal affairs of South 
Africa. 


“He could, however, say that the im- 
pression he gained was that the over- 
seas press was mistaken in not 
publicising what was being done for 
the Africans. One could read all over 
the world what South Africa did not 
do for the Africans, but not what it 
did do for them.” 


Daily News, S.A., September 4. 


All other statements and direct quota- 
tions appearing in my report are, there- 
fore, attributable to Mr R. F. Payne, 
President of the Law Society. I remain 
interested in knowing how many lawyers 
share the two men’s views. 


Militant claimants 


Birmingham Claimants Union is a mili- 
tant association of National Assistance 
claimants—unsupported mothers, unem- 
ployed pensioners, long-term sick, 
low-paid workers etc. 


Now over nine months old, we are 
growing at a phenomenal rate in power 
and in numbers. The Union is now firmly 
established as the voice and power 
behind Birmingham’s claimants, and this 
despite the growing opposition of the 
Department of Health and Social Security 
(DHSS). 


We have made no attempt to seek 
publicity, having put the building of a 
strong movement as the only priority. 
Newspapers and TV cannot do that for 
us. But a stage has now been reached 
where it is vital that the movement 
spread to the whole of the country if 
advance is to be speeded. 


Without a claimant movement there can 
be no hope of genuine change in the 
rotten Social Security system. BCU 
wishes to spread from being a local 
pestilence to a national blight on the 
NAB (now called the DHSS: but it 
remains the “National Assistance Board” 
until something changes besides the 
signs outside the office). 


BCU policy has at present two main 
planks: Adequate income as of right, 
without means-test; and a welfare state 
controlled by users and employees, not by 
private or state bosses. The present set- 
up bolsters the low-wage system and 
intimidates the weakest section of the 
working class—the low-income and non- 
employed. 


We should like to hear from any 
activists or groups who have experienced 
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the NAB in recent years and are interest- 
ed to form Claimants Unions. The Union 
is non-sectarian, believing in 100% 
organisation of claimants, and will 
supply further information and _ put 
contacts in touch on this understanding. 
We are now in a position to give con- 
siderable help to new Unions in their 
organisation. 


Please write to the address below, or 
phone 021-449 5454. 

Roger Clipsham, 

Birmingham Claimants Union, 

2/9 Trafalgar Rd, Moseley, 

Birmingham 13. 


Tricontinental 


It has recently come to our notice that 
Francois Maspero, the leading left-wing 
publisher, has been sentenced to im- 
prisonment in France for distributing 
the international revolutionary journal 


Tricontinental, which is published in 
Havana. 
As the English distributors of this 


journal we wish to appeal to British 
socialists of all persuasions to join us 
in protesting most vigorously against this 
shocking act of repression by the French 
government. 


Ken Coates, Chris Farley, Ken Fleet, 
Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation, 
45 Gamble Street, Forest Road West, 
Nottingham NG74ET. 


LAR Y 


>This is a free service. We reserve the right to 


select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers, (and 
secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From: 
Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Nl. 


17 October Friday 


LONDON WC1. 12.30 pm to 2 pm. Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square. International Affairs Lunch 
Meeting. Devi Prasad on ‘The Peace Move- 
ment in America ’’. NPC. 


OXFORD. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House. Meeting 
and debate on the Bomb, with the Young 
Conservatives. Adm free. YCND. 


18 October Saturday 


LONDON E3. 8 pm. St Paul’s Vicarage. Leopold 
Street, Bow Common. (Mile End Tube) Chris- 
tian Anarchists. 


(near Festival Hall entrance to Waterloo 
Underground Station). Protest at Shell’s 
complicity in the war against Biafra. 
3.30 pm, proceed to Downing Street and 
the Foreign and Commonwealth Office 
‘*to confront the guilty men of the FCO"’ 
as they emerge between 4 pm and 5.30 
pm. No arms for ‘Nigeria 'Campaign. 


26 Oct Sunday 


LONDON NWS3. ll pm, Assemble Parliament 
Hill] on Hampstead Heath (behind Gospel 
Oak Station). 1.30 pm march to Trafalgar 
Square for the rally at 3 pm, followed by 
march on Downing Street to deliver the 
No Arms for Nigeria petition to 'No 10. ~ 


LONDON. John Lenno&i and Yoko Ono will 
show their films in the open during the 
evening in aid of the Biafran cause. 
Organised by George Solomos from Apple. 
“ 437 3056 for details of time and 
place. , 


LONDON W4., 7.30 pm. St Michael and Ali 
Angels Church, ‘Bedford Park. Classical 
Concert. Soloists: Dinah Harris, Laura 
Sarti, Derek (McCulloch, John Hugh 
Thomas, Morys Davies, Jason Shute, Ian 
Ward-Campbell, Choir: The Holland Group, 


Conductor Andrew Best, Biafra 69. 


27 Oct Monday 


LONDON. 7.30 pm. Royal Albert Hall. 
Gala Pop/Folk Concert. ‘Starring Georgie 
Fame. Guests stars from America—Delaney 
and Bonnie, Also from America, the 
Jimmy McGriff Quartet. Tickets: 5s, 10s, 
15s, 20s, 30s,. Biafra ’69. 


28 Oct Tuesday 


LONDON. Press conference to launch the 
rabbits, chicks and seeds scheme for the 
Biafra Land Army. (Details: 01-272 5524.) 


29 Oct Wednesday 


LONDON. 7 pm. Westminster Cathedral 
Hall. Brains Trust. Frank Allaun MP, 


19 October Sunday 


LONDON N10. 6.30 pm. Muswell Hili Friends 
Meeting House, Church Crescent. ‘' What is 
Religion? A Quaker view.” Talk by George 
Gorman, SoF. 


20 October Monday 


LONDON WC2. 7 pm. St*Martin in the Fields. 
Fred Blum, “*‘ Sociology of Non-Violence ’’. 
London School of Non-Violence. ' 


21 October Tuesday 


LONDON WC2. 6.30 pm. St Martin in the Fields, 
Guest Speaker: George Lakey. LSNY, 


LONDON, 8 pm. Royal Albert Hall. Centenary 
Tribute to Gandhi (Musical). 


LONDON W1. 8 pm. St Annes House, 57 Dean 
Street, Soho. Ruth Glass (Centre for Urban 
Studies) ‘‘ London’s Problem Districts ’’. 


LONDON SWi. 12.30 to 1.30 pm. Picket at 
Downing Street to demand an end to the 
‘Nigeria-Biafra War, Save Biafra ‘Campaign. 


22 October Wednesday 


LONDON Ni. 5.30 pm onwards. Peace News 
Office. 5 Caledonian Road, Yoluntary Peace 
News packing. Help get Peace News out on 
time, meet the staff, free tea and biscuits. 


Hugh Fraser MP, Suzanne Cronje. London 
Britain-Biafra Association. 


.LONDON. 11 pm. National Film Theatre. 


John Lennon Film Show, Biafra '69 and 
George Solomos, 


30 Oct Thursday 


LONDON SW1. 6.30 pm onwards, Lobby 
of the:House of Commons. Britain Biafra 
Association. 


31 Oct Friday 


LONDON. 10 pm to 3 pm, Halloween Ball 
at Madame Tussauds, Tickets 5 gns. Bands 
include: Graham Bond Initiation, Gypsy, , 
Sam Gepal and Gene Latter. Cabaret: 
March Hare, John Welis, Jeremy Taylor 
and a surprise star. Other details and 
tickets from Arabella Churchill, Biafra 
'69, c/o Paul Winner Marketing Com- 
munications, 167 Oxford Street, London 
Wi. 


1 Nov Saturday 


LONDON WC2. 3 pm to 9.30 pm. The 
Lecture Hall, Kingsway Hall. Biafra 
Teach-in. FoR. 


7 Nov Friday 


LONDON. Young Liberals Biafra Meeting 
in Hornsey Town Hall. 


Addresses: 

NO ARMS FOR NIGERIA (AND SAVE 
BIAFRA) CAMPAIGNS, 13 Goodwin Street, 
qponeen N4. 272 5524. Tuesday and Thurs- 
ay. 


BIAFRA ’69: 64 Chelsea Square, London 
SW3. 437 6002. 


BRITAIN BIAFRA ASSOCIATION 
apie” 16 Gibson Square, London Nl. 


For details of events in Liverpool, Leeds, 
Bristol, Manchester, Birmingham, Oxford, 
and Cambridge, contact Biafra °69. 


23 October Thursday 


LONDON SWI. 12.30 to 1.30 pm, Picket at 
Downing Street to demand an end to the 
Nigeria-Biafra War. Save ‘Biafra Campaign. 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm. Holborn, Central 
Library, Theobalds Road, Dr Joshua Horn will 
give the first of a series of 20th Anniversary 
Lectures. Society for Anglo Chinese Under- 
standing. 


LONDON SWi. 7 pm. Lobby of the House of 
Commons,, FoR Central London Youth Group 
to Lobby*MPs as part of the Boy Soldiers 
Campaign. 


LONDON WC2. 7 pm, St Martin in the Fields, 
LSNV. 


24 October Friday 


OXFORD. 8 pm. Blackfriars. Open Meeting on 
Oxford Arts Lab Project. Want people, money, 
ideas, involvement. Keith Armstrong, Oxford 
Arts Lab, Project. Adm free. 


BRIGHTON, 7.45 pm. Friends Centre, 
Street. ‘‘The UN and a United Europe: 
there a conflict? ’’ UNA and UBA. 


CORNWALL. 7.30 pm. Truro Boys School. 
‘Plague ‘on your Children ’'’. Discussion. UNA 
and West Penwith Peace Group. 


LONDON. 7.30 pm, University College, Gower 
Street. Dance. Groups: Killing Floor and 
Graphite, Bar and Disc. Adm 8s 6d at door. 
Stop 70 Tour Committee. 


Shi 
ts 


25 October Saturday 


ESSEX. 10.30 am to 4 pm. Essex University. 
Day Conference: ‘‘ Man in the Service of the 
Third World.” Adm free, all welcome. 


LONDON WC2, 2.30 pm, The African Centre, 
38 King Street. Meeting calling for the Release 


of ail South African Political Prisoners. 
Speakers to ‘be announced, Anti-Apartheid 
Movement. 


24-26 October Fri-Sun 


ESSEX. The Leys Guest House, Leigh-on-Sea. 
London Union FoR Conference ‘‘ The Neces- 
sity of Pacifism ’’, Rev George Cloke, and 
Robin Percival, 


29 October Wednesday 


LONDON WC1..6 pm. Conway Hall Library, 
Red Lion Square, Seminar ‘‘ Approach to 
Children ’’. NPC. 


30 October Thursday 


SURREY. 7.30 pm. University of Surrey, Guild- 
ford. Talk, Swami Satchidanada. 


OXFORD. 8 to 11 pm. Newman Rooms, St 
Algate’s Dance in aid of Peace Pledge Union 
funds. Several groups. Refreshments adm 5s. 


31 October Friday 


LONDON. Gandalf’s Garden, 1 Dartrey Terrace, 
World’s End. Swami Satchidananda. 


31 Oct-2 Nov, Fri-Sun 


STAFFS. Spode House, Hawkesyard Priory, 
Rugeley. Weekend conference on ‘‘ Christianity 
and Peace ’’. ‘PAX, 


21-23 November Fri-Sun 


LONDON WCl1. Nufto Hali, 14 Jockey Fields. 
International Conference on Chemical and 
Biological Warfare. Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 29 Gt James 
Street. WC1. 


A crash of broken glass behind me 
as I was sitting in a Highbury boozer 
on Saturday. And there was this 
wiry man, with his fist through the 
glass of a one-arm-bandit which was 
flashing lights in its death agony. 


It was a bit like the scene in a 
Western when some _ prospector 
plugs a crooked gambler for cheat- 
ing or fooling around with his woman. 
An awestruck silence fell, as the 
wiry man turned from the battered 
machine to his wife standing beside 
him. “TI told you that I wouldn’t 
have you playing that thing”, he 
said. ‘The next time you do it, I'll 
put my fist through it again.” 


And he walked, a bit unsteady with 
drink and shock, with blood drip- 
ping from his fist, over to a seat, 
where the barman bound his wounds 
with a cloth as he waited for the 
ambulance and the law. 


“Tll pay for the damage”, he said 
firmly. ‘ But ’m not having her play 
that thing.” The Code of the 
Frontier in North London. Bloody- 
minded male chauvinism, maybe, 
but Luddite heroism with it. 


* * * 


The trouble with the Code of the 
Frontier was, of course—aside from 
the aforesaid bloody-minded male 
chauvinism—that it wasn’t restrict- 
ed to dealing with one-armed 
bandits, or even two-armed ones. 
And it still isn’t. 


“At Northern Arizona University 
before term began”, wrote Ian 
McDonald in Monday’s Times, ‘a 
young professor told me that the 
group he feared most was not the 
college’s 90-odd blacks, but the con- 
servatives. 


“These ‘cowboys’ he said had been 
brought up in the law of the gun and 
were quite capable of climbing to an 
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upper floor and opening fire on any 
unruly militant.” 


* * * 


Still on aspects of American folk- 
lore: 252 US soldiers at a base in 
West Germany were read the follow- 
ing sentence: 


“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 


The GIs were then asked to sign 
the statement if they agreed with it, 
without being told that it came from 
the US Declaration of Indefendence. 
And 73% of them refused to sign. 


Equally intriguing were the results 
of a similar experiment in Massa- 
chusetts, reported in the same issue 
of the International Herald Tribune 
(October 4-5). 


A group of high school students 
circulated the text of the First 
Amendment—the one guaranteeing 
freedom of religion, speech, press, 
peaceable assembly and the right to 
petition the government for redress 
of grievances. 


But they didn’t identify the quote, 


and they circulated it in the form of 
a petition, for submission to Con- 
gress. 

Of 1,154 people polled, only 4% 
recognised what they were being 
asked to sign, and only 42% agreed 
with it, 35% disagreed, and 23% 
weren’t sure. 


Sample comment from the public 
when they were asked to sign: 
“ People like you make me sick .. . 
I’d punch you in the mouth but 


you’re a girl ... No, the Constitu- 
tion is all right the way it is.” 
* * * 


Enoch Powell and Trevor Huddle- 
ston—it would be the perfect line-up 
for a successor to Till Death Us Do 
Part. Or the sort of television con- 
frontation that sounds like a 
brilliant idea no doubt at the plan- 
ning stage, but turns into a boring 
fiasco in reality. 


But in fact Sunday’s Great Debate 
on ITV, in which these two faced 
each other, worked surprisingly 
well. A terrifyingly articulate pair 
—you could hear the semi-colons 
falling from their lips. 


The most interesting thing to emerge 
was Enoch Powell’s view of the 
relationship between Christian 
ethics and politics. This was, more 
or less, that if you really took 
Christian ethics as applying to 
politics, then pretty well every poli- 
tical action that politicians engage 
in—and the whole institutional set- 
up of government and of the state— 
would be immoral. 


But having arrived at the whole 
Christian Anarchist position, Mr 
Powell then treats this as a reductio 
ad absurdem, and draws the conclu- 
sion that this means that Christian 
ethics can have no direct relation- 
ship to politics. 


LASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No — 1s extra. Cash 
_ with order not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London N1! 
by first post Monday. Box INo replies to 
same address, Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 


THE BREAD IS RISING. To keep it high 
we need cash, Campaign to Clear Hostels 
and Slums—squatting and other forms of 
direct action in housing—3 Osborn Street, 
London ‘Ei. 


DUREX Gossamer 21s 3 dozen. Featherlite 
13s 6d dozen, Supertrans 10s dozen. 
Personal Service, PO Box No 3 Horbury, 
Wakefield. 


FREE CELTICA: PACIFISM OR VIOL- 
ENCE? talk by P. Berresford Ellis at the 
London Headquarters of Conradh na 


Gaeilge, 99 Belgrave Road (Basement), 
London SWi. Tuesday, October 21 at 
7.30 pm. 


“| RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another ’’, This pledge 
signed by each member is the basis of 
the Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge 
to PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard 


House, 6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. iIn- 
terested? Write: Mrs P, Gill, 66 Laburnum 
Road, Redcar, Teesside, England. 


THE WALTHAMSTOW AND __ DISTRICT 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE for Objectors and 
Conscripts. 30th Annual Meeting and Get 
Together, on Saturday, November 1, at 
Matthews Memorial Hall, Penrhyn 
Crescent, E17 at 3.30 pm, Speaker—Fenner 
Brockway. Everyone welcome. 


Publications 


THE FREETHINKER debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint. Every week. 6d. 
Free copy from: The Freethinker, (P) 
103 Borough High Street, London SEl. 


REALITY, South African liberal bi- 
monthly. Ten shillings for six issues from 
Miss J, Lundie, Flat 2 Temple Chambers, 
Carlisle Arcade. Pietermaritzburg, SA or 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London NI, 


TRIBUNE the leading socialist weekly. 
Absolutely essential reading for every 
socialist, radical and revolutionary. You 
certainly won’t agree with everything we 
say—nobody does, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by brain read 
Tribune, and use it to express their 
views. You can’t afford to be out of 
touch, Every Friday from: Newsagents, 
or 24 St John Street, London EC}, 


For sale 


ABOUT ANARCHISM—a reprint of 
Anarchy 100, 2s 6d pp. New Translation 
of Kropotkin’s ‘‘The State—its Historic 
Role". 4s 6d pp. Both available from 
Freedom Bookshop, 84b Whitechapel High 
Street, London EI, 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT SUPPORTS 
THIS WAR. You the public could stop it. 
The War is Nigeria/Biafra,. The words 
come from Don McCullins’ crown-size 
poster, now available from Housmans at 
2s 6d each, The most moving poster of 
the war. Send for copies now. Only 500 
printed. 


Wanted 


VOLUNTEERS to pack Peace News on 
Wednesday evenings from 5.30 pm. 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Crogs, N1. 


Cinema 
UNBLINKERED VISIONS, unopened 
movies, New 48 illustrated pro- 


age 
gramme free now. New Cinema Club, 122 
Wardour Street, W1, 734 5888. Membership 
25s. Students 10s 6d. Seats from 5s. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
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and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
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In 1933 a Dutch Com- 
munist called van der 
Lubbe was executed for 
starting a fire which 
burned the German 
Reichstag to the ground. 
The purge of anti-Com- 
munists which followed 
led directly to the per- 
secution of the Jews. 
New evidence has just 
been produced by an in- 
ternational commission 
claiming that the Nazis 
were responsible for the 
immolation, although 
back in the thirties a 
number of anti-Nazis 
were quite convinced this 
was the case. One of 
them, John Heartfield, 
produced the photo- 
montage illustrated here 
to show how Justice had 
been blindfolded and 
gagged by the state. 
Heartfield did not invent 
photo-montage as a poli- 
tical weapon, nor was he 
alone in using his genius 
to oppose fascism. 
Again, he was not the 
only one to translate 
Marxist dialectics into 
visual terms—with his 
scissors and paste, photo- 
graphs and paint. 
Nonetheless, he was 
almost alone in reaching 
those people whom con- 
ventional art rarely 
touches, while the clarity 
and power of his work 
remained remarkably 
constant over almost 
fifty years. 

Opposed vehemently to 
the morality of “ blood 
and iron ” Heartfield was 
hardly a pacifist. But in 
the end we may find that 
the humanist and anti- 
war values, which seem 
implicit in most of his 
work, will inevitably— 
and rightly—outlive the 
man himself. 

The Heartfield Photo- 
montage exhibition is 

at the ICA, The Mall, 
London SWI until 
November 8, 


